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Commenting on the practical workings and results of the Massa- 
chusetts budget system the author states that three years operation is 
too brief to establish any definite conclusions but that several facts 
stand out clearly in recent experience as follows: (1) There is no great 
popular enthusiasm in budget reform, and public interest in the matter 
is limited to the more progressive public servants and to business men 
in the larger cities. (2) A permanent budget staff is necessary for the 
routine work of gathering and sifting estimates. (3) The success of a 
budget system depends upon its environment. In 1910, for example, 
the initial effort to establish an executive budget failed because of 
friction and political differences between the executive and legislative 
branches ; while in 1920, at a time when there was a conspicuous degree 
of harmony in budget matters, the governor assumed responsibility for 
a complete budget with marked success. That the environment in 
Massachusetts is not wholly conducive to executive responsibility is 
shown by the fact that the governor is not given all the power essential 
to effective leadership, tie is not required to present his budget in 
person and "thus to make his responsibility dramatic and personal," 
and the only budget that is publicly advocated before the legislature 
under the present procedure is the revised plan of the house committee 
on ways and means, the explanation and defense of which are in the 
hands of a member of the legislature. In fact the leadership in fiscal 
affairs is largely in the hands of the legislature which may account for 
the success of the system in Massachusetts. (4) Finally the budget 
system of Massachusetts, in spite of certain defects and weaknesses, 
"has come to stay" and its establishment is a step that will not be 
retraced. In Dr. Gulick's opinion; "It has resulted in a more syste- 
matic and sounder financial policy, and is to be credited with having 
prevented an unnecessarily large increase of state expenditures during 
the unsettled war years." The book is one which should appeal to 
the practical administrator as well as to the student of political science. 

A. C. Hanford. 

Harvard University. 

My Quarter Century of American Politics. By Champ Clark. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. Two volumes. Pp. 495; 
472.) 

In these volumes ex-Speaker Clark gives a brief account of his early 
life in Kentucky and Missouri and a full account of his experiences in 
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politics, of his observations on men and events that have come within 
his view during the quarter of a century of his public life. 

Clark was first elected to Congress in 1892, was defeated in 1894, 
reelected in 1896 and since then he has been continuously in Congress, 
being Speaker of four successive congresses (1911-19) and leader of 
the Democratic opposition for the greater part of the time when his 
party was in the minority. He imbibed an early interest in politics 
from his Kentucky folks. He deals not only with what he knows but 
with men and events that were on the stage before he was born. It 
happened that he was born on the very day that Webster made his 
Seventh of March speech in 1850. Clark makes use of this coincidence 
to indulge in a piece of unhistorical extravagance to the effect that this 
speech "ended Webster's political career," "made his name anathema," 
and "caused his picture to be turned to the wall in hundreds of thous- 
ands of homes." He then quotes in full Whittier's famous "Ichabod," 
in which Webster was pilloried by the anti-slavery poet. 

Throughout his volumes Mr. Clark digresses to make historical 
comments which are not altogether reliable. His volumes contain -a 
great deal of racy gossip and cloak room stories and character sketches. 
He tells stories and speaks rather fulsomely of the prominent men he 
has known — Speakers Henderson, Reed, Crisp, and Cannon; Presidents 
Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft;. Senators Vest, Gorman, 
Hill, Harris, Jones and others; Cabinet members Carlisle, Gresham, 
Hay, Olney, Lamont, Alger and Sherman; of Dingley, Payne, Tom 
Johnson, Hepburn, Galusha A. Grow and many other house members. 

He gives two chapters to the institutions of Congress and the speak- 
ership; he considers the greatness and merits of early speakers; he 
discusses at length notable political and party struggles — the struggle 
over the house rules, many tariff struggles, the silver agitation, Speaker 
Reed's ruling on the quorum (1890), Cleveland's special session called 
for the repeal of the silver purchase act (1893), which, he says, "split 
the Democratic party wide open and was the cause of all our woe." 
He discusses the Sickles trial of long ago, approving Sickles' murder of 
Philip Barton Key and applauding his "righteous acquittal." He 
talks of congressional funerals, "lame ducks," wit and humor in Con- 
gress, heredity and physique in politics, congressional duels and per- 
sonal encounters in senate and house, of orators and stump speakers 
from Demosthenes and Cicero to our own day, concluding that "the 
best rule for speech-making ever made in all the world" is the five- 
minute rule of the house. 
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The good-natured Speaker, commenting upon congressmen and 
senators from Matthew Lyons to his own day, is almost uniformly 
favorable, not to say eulogistic. His complaisance leads him to treat 
party friends and party foes without discrimination in his compliments. 
There is one notable exception when he comes to deal with the "vile 
and malicious slanders" of one Colonel William Jennings Bryan, of 
Nebraska. To this subject the Speaker devotes a chapter entitled 
"Baltimore," in which he recounts his early friendly offices toward 
Bryan and the latter's "outrageous conduct" at and immediately 
preceding the Democratic convention in which, through Bryan's 
intrigue and the operation of the two-thirds rule, Clark was "gouged 
out" of the presidential nomination of his party. Clark attributes 
Bryan's hostility to two facts — first, Clark's refusal to let Bryan " pull 
me around by the nose" and, second, to Bryan's renewed ambition for 
the presidential nomination. Clark's account of the original and early 
use of the two-thirds rule is not quite in harmony with the historical 
facts in the case, but what nettled him most was that, while he led all 
candidates on thirty ballots and had a clear majority on eight, William 
J. Bryan violating "his instructions and by base and false insinua- 
tions — to use no uglier word — robbed me of the nomination to which I 
was entitled by all the rules of decency, justice, honesty, common 
sense, and fair dealing." 

Throughout these gossipy and voluble pages, we find much of repe- 
tition and more of exaggeration. Three times he tells that Speaker 
Henderson's leg was taken off piecemeal, which leads one to suspect 
that Speaker Clark's book came into being by a piecemeal, Chau- 
tauqua-lecture process. The language of superlative and extrava- 
gance is found in every chapter, if not on every page, and on every con- 
ceivable subject. A few illustrations may be cited from many: 

The Presidency is "the most powerful office ever devised by the 
wit of man." 

"Washington is the finest capital in the world." 

"Congress is the greatest legislative power in all history." 

To say that many senators and representatives are financially dis- 
honest "is as big a lie as has been told on earth since Ananias and 
Sapphira had that ill-starred land transaction." 

"Pike County, Missouri, is one of the largest, richest, and most 
beautiful counties in the world." 

"John Morgan's raid was the greatest ride ever taken since horses 
were first broken to bit and rein." 
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"George D. Prentice was one of the greatest masters of English 
prose that this country has ever known." 

"John C. Breckinridge was the handsomest man that ever straddled 
a horse, the most majestic human being I ever clapped eyes on." 

Bryan's cross-of-gold speech was "one of the most opportune since 
the confusion of tongues on the plain of Shinar at the foot of the unfin- 
ished Tower of Babel." 

The Constitutional Convention (1787) "was composed of the wisest 
men that ever met under one roof ; the most sensible thing they devised 
was the separation of the powers — legislative, executive, judicial — 
the next wisest was to divide Congress into two houses" — an indication 
of the author's archaic view of the Constitution which in one of its 
parts, as he contends — that guaranteeing to the states equal represen- 
tation in the senate — is unalterable for all time and is not subject to 
amendment. 

In spite of its faults, which are easily forgiven to the genial author, 
the work is one of some value to our political literature. It is decidedly 
interesting and engaging reading. The lay reader may learn something 
from its pages though it may give him an undue perspective and em- 
phasis in its attempts at history. But every such work by a politician 
of long public service adds to the sum total of our knowledge of past 
politics. While a great part of what Speaker Clark tells is not of much 
importance, much of it illustrates by anecdote and personal touch the 
characters and services of important public men in a notable era in 
American history. 

James A. Woodburn. 

University of Indiana. 

Marse Henry. Recollections of Men, Women and Events Dur- 
ing Eight Decades of American History. By Henry Wat- 
terson. (New York: George H. Doran Company. Two 
volumes.) 

It is somewhat unusual for a review to be personal, but perhaps an 
unusual book may justify it. At twelve years of age — in the memor- 
able campaign of 1884 — I began to read the editorials of Mr. Henry 
Watterson in the Louisville Courier- Journal, and learned to fix my 
eyes on the "Star-eyed Goddess of Reform" and to hate the "Robber 
Barons." I followed the lead of the editor through the campaign of 
1896, by which time I had finished college and was beginning to do a 
little thinking on my own account; but it was the editorials in the 



